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A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE PRAGMATIC 

ISSUE. 

PROFESSIONAL philosophers have published many 
volumes trying to solve the problem, whether our ideas 
of things are true because they work or whether they work 
because they are true. To my mind the realities of life, 
and of acquiring knowledge, present no such issue, and the 
discussion of it has had its chief utility as a necessary step 
toward the discovery of its futility, and so contributing 
one factor to our understanding of intellectual evolution. 
To exhibit my justification for this belief is the reason for 
this essay. Incidentally it may appear that by adopting 
the first of these formulas to the exclusion of the second 
one some pragmatists are guilty of that same absolutism 
for which they so generously criticise others. 

Here as everywhere we must seek the solution of our 
problem on the basis of a higher intellectual level than that 
on which it arose. Thus the desire for more efficient ob- 
servation and a more inclusive synthesis of the factors of 
the problem will lead us to re-examine the seemingly con- 
flicting formulas with the view of translating them into 
concepts of behavioristic psychology. From this new view- 
point perhaps we will see the old formulas as presenting 
mere incomplete and dissociated aspects of the same cog- 
nitive process. From this psychologic aspect we may also 
achieve such an integration as will rid us of our seeming 
conflict. 
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The statement of a common premise will be followed by 
a brief analytic restatement of some of the behavioristic 
aspects of acquiring knowledge in so far as these seem 
material to the succeeding discussion. After that will come 
a statement of the synthetic view, and a psycho-analytic 
suggestion as to the probable cause, conducing to the past 
dissociated consideration of these intimately related for- 
mulas. 

As a common premise for my discussion I assume that 
the limitations of our thinking faculties are such that we 
cannot know things in themselves, but only some incomplete 
and imperfect aspects of things. For the future discussion 
it is important to bear in mind that the belief in the impossi- 
bility of knowing things in themselves rests in part upon 
the fact that to know things in themselves seems to involve 
what is supposedly an impossible identity of the arbitrarily 
distinguished knowing mind and the things known. 

This being true, we acquire only some incomplete views 
of some aspects of objective reality, by becoming conscious 
of an affect-producing relationship therewith. It then 
seems that all that any of us think we know, must embody 
some imperfect aspect of things, and must always hold, at 
least, some tiny resemblance to truth. From this viewpoint 
of a contrast between the thing known and the knowing 
mind, perhaps our conception of a thing can never be an 
exact transcript of objective reality, because to be that it 
must also become identical with it, yet being derived from 
a relation with realities, or being some crude awareness 
of such related existence, it cannot be absolutely false. 
Since we cannot yet see intelligence imminent in things, 
nor in the relation among things, it follows that our con- 
ception of things, which is an imperfect understanding of 
their behavior in and during changing relationships, attains 
varying degrees of approach to identity with, or to an 
exact transcript of such relation with and between "objec- 
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tives." The evolutionary rating of this growing intelli- 
gence depends upon the diversity, number and complexity 
of the aspects of things and their relationships which have 
entered into our affect-objects, that is, of which we have 
become aware and which we have coordinated in our 
awareness, and synthetized in the shaping of our concepts. 
This is only a behavioristic and descriptive way of saying 
that we grow toward a perfect accuracy of concepts as 
transcripts of things and of the relationships of these, ac- 
cording to the efficiency and extent of our observations and 
the relative completeness of their coordinations. 

From this we conclude that no concept is wholly false, 
and that the only judgments which should be passed upon 
concepts are those which express an evolutionary classi- 
fication according to relative degrees of approach toward 
the completeness of our awareness of things (behavior- 
istically identified) in the first place, a relation mong things 
in the next place, and our relationship to things and to 
inter-objective relations. All are essential to an exact 
transcript of reality. These also measure roughly the de- 
grees to which our intelligence is removed away from the 
mere intellectualization of desire. 

The progressing refinement and completeness of our 
concepts depends in the first place upon our efficiency as 
observers. This efficiency in turn depends upon the kind 
of sense-organs which we possess ; the degree to which they 
are educated and developed toward and by means of extra- 
verted interests ; the extent to which our sense-organs are 
supplemented by mechanical contrivances, the quantity and 
complexity of previously related material which is avail- 
able and is coordinated in each present observation and 
judgment ; and lastly the number of behavioristic relation- 
ships, and the degree of complexity and remoteness of 
these, which are coordinated within each last concept. It 
is this stored material of past experience which determines 
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the multiplicity and complexity of the conditions which we 
can and do prescribe for testing the workability of each 
present theory of things. So then, we judge relative de- 
grees in the perfection of our conception of things and 
their relationships, by the relative degrees of multiplicity, 
variety and complexity of the conditions under which the 
test of workability is applied. (For further discussion of 
this evolutionary classification see my article on "Intellec- 
tual Evolution and Pragmatism," in The Monist, January, 
19 1 6. There I also describe, yet too briefly, my concept of 
the affect-object.) 

From this brief description of evolution in the knowing 
process it seems to me clear that two, purely hypothetical, 
extreme propositions have become apparent. For the first, 
we may assume a person without any previous acquaint- 
ance with the workability of any idea. In such a hypothet- 
ical individual, if thought were possisble, it would be a 
pure intellectualization of desire. In this hypothetical case, 
there would be no possible way for such a person to decide 
whether his first claim of truth contained any portion of 
the true aspects of objectives, except by the present or 
future test of workability. From such a view-point, mani- 
festly such a being, bereft of all experience, can only say 
that the "concepts" (desires) contain a measure of truth, 
in so far as thereafter they can be made to work. Having 
no other experience or prior concept, nor any general con- 
cept capable of a deductive application, it cannot be other- 
wise than that for such a person the first concept would 
seem true only because it works, and later so far as it 
works. 

The second proposition which seems to me equally self- 
evident is this : Let us assume that our conception of things 
had attained the impossible perfection ; that it has become 
an exact transcript of objective reality, which is only an- 
other way of saying that the knowing intelligence is found 
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imminent in, and so far identical with, the things and rela- 
tions known. In this situation, there could be no possible 
failure of the test of workability. One having attained 
such a state of perfection could say "my ideas about things 
work only because they are true." 

Of course no mere human is wholly in either of the 
hypothetical extremes which are involved in the foregoing 
propositions, and that is why the controversy under con- 
sideration is barren. According to our intellectual devel- 
opment we will see only one, or will emphasize one or the 
other, of these formulas born of an inefficient observation 
inducing believe in an impossible extreme situation. 

Even in earliest infancy it cannot be said that we are 
wholly void of experiencial knowledge. Likewise we never 
attain such intellectual maturity that our concepts are ac- 
curate and complete transcripts of any objective realities. 
Intellectual life, in the sense of continuous change, is in a 
constant flux between these two extremes. In relative im- 
maturity our concepts are mainly the intellectualization of 
desires, with a minimum of the check of past or present 
tests of workability. Toward the other extreme, we ap- 
proach to a situation where there is a maximum of the 
checking influence of past conscious and unconscious for- 
mations of affect-objects, which tend to be automatically 
and unconsciously applied. 

So then, it is inevitably true that each of us is in an 
ever changing state of development between the infantile 
condition, where our concepts are entitled to presumptions 
of extremely slight correspondence with any objective, 
until after the conscious subjection to at least some simple 
test of workability; and that other stage of development, 
where our concepts may be so largely the products of the 
experiential checks upon infantile desires as tend toward 
the presumption that they will work because they approach 
relatively near to an exact transcript of the realities. 
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So then from this point of view, of a changing and 
growing mind, in an ever changing relationship with 
equally changing objectives which are undergoing changes 
in inter objective relationships, we see that each of the seem- 
ingly conflicting formulas contains an imperfect aspect of 
relationships such as are at present incapable of even exact 
definitions, or complete separation. If studied with the 
desire to understand the behavior of human energy in the 
process of achieving knowledge, then the controversy under 
consideration looks like a mere war of words, because it 
does not describe a real conflict of forces, and so is not 
adequately related to any behavioristic study of such forces. 

There are no concepts which are not somehow ultimately 
founded upon experiential relations with objectives, no 
matter how utterly void of that experience our conscious 
memory may be, nor how small the resemblance between 
the concept and the realities. However unconscious we 
are of the influence of that experience, the fact that we 
acquired the concept shows that at least a feeling confi- 
dence in its workability has been impressed upon us un- 
awares, by the experiences themselves. Hence the exist- 
ence of a corresponding assurance that the concept tran- 
scribes the reality with substantial accuracy even though 
we know nothing of the mechanism by which that feeling- 
conviction was engendered. We simply know because we 
feel and are firmly convinced in proportion as we are 
strongly agitated by desire. 

So far we believe our concepts work because the ex- 
perience upon which they are founded has left an impress 
like unto that of their having "worked" ; that is to say, we 
have a desire that it shall be so and an accompanying feel- 
ing — a feeling-conviction — that it is so, and that conviction, 
were its source and mechanism to be verbally formulated, 
would be expressed as being warranted by pragmatic tests 
which had already been unconsciously applied. Before we 
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can consciously apply tests of workability we must have 
done a little generalizing, because the conscious applica- 
tion of pragmatic tests is partly a deductive process, even 
though at the moment we are unconscious of that aspect 
of it. To the extent that we consiously apply further tests 
of workability we find that the concepts work just so far 
as they are true. When we attain to a consciousness that 
we are making deductive application of general ideas, we 
tend to say our ideas work because they are true. As we 
see this, and coordinate it with our earlier exposition of the 
inductive aspect of this behavioristic psychology, we again 
come to the conclusion that there is no such conflict as is 
postulated in the pragmatic issue. 

In the realities of acquiring knowledge both formulas 
are always actually and practically implicit. Persons who 
affirm that our ideas are true only because they work, are 
for the moment seeing only the inductive part of the process 
which perhaps is the first that we become conscious of in 
our individual development. That person who affirms that 
our ideas of things work only because they are true is see- 
ing the complex intellectual behavior only in its deductive 
aspects, and is forgetting that sometimes our ideas seem to 
work because they are relatively false and the conditions 
of the applied pragmatic test are too simple to expose the 
error. When we acquire a synthetic view of the behavior 
of the human energy operative in the knowing process, we 
see the inductive and deductive methods proceed inter- 
dependently even in the unconscious activities. In the more 
highly developed states of conscious supervision over our 
intellectual processes, we carefully provide for the inter- 
action and check of both methods. So we tend to become 
aware of the interaction of the modes of conduct presented 
by both the formulas in the pragmatic issue at the begin- 
ning of this essay. Each represents an incomplete aspect 
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of the realities actually involved in the process of con- 
sciously developing intelligence. 

If that is so, then why was there ever a philosophic 
issue made of it ? I suspect it is because even philosophers 
have their unsolved personal problems — their subjective 
conflicts. In philosophers, as in children and hystericals, 
these conflicts, induced by a past thwarted integration, 
conduce to negativism, that is to the future dissociation 
of different aspects of the inspected realities, and so tend 
to inhibit and limit the larger synthetic understanding of 
their problems, including the philosophic ones. 

If in infancy a future philosopher was habitually com- 
pelled to subordinate the method of his expenditure of 
energy to the authority of a parent instead of the arbitra- 
ment of "facts," he may easily grow to maturity of years 
with an emotional aversion to accepting things as they 
are, or their interpretation according to the accepted author- 
ities, even in philosophy . If his own intellect is sufficiently 
fertile, he will see some aspects of things and of their rela- 
tions, which his fellow philosophers have overlooked. If 
his aversion to "authority" is sufficiently strong, that aver- 
sion will preclude the coordinating of his new aspect with 
what is reconcilable to it, in that which is already accepted, 
and will tend to see the new only in dissociation, that is in 
its negating aspects, as a conflict with that which is already 
accepted. Thus probably grew the pragmatic controversy 
depicted in the first paragraph. The integrating process 
represents a relatively higher evolutionary level. 

In this case the synthetic aspect of the mechanism of 
growing intelligence is missed by pragmatists who make 
a philosophic cult of one of these related formulas to the 
exclusion of the others. In consequence of this limitation 
upon their powers of coordination, they are impelled to 
frame up verbal defenses for their unintegrated aspects of 
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things, and such formulas as present the seeming conflict 
in the first paragraph of this essay are the result. 

If now we re-read these formulas and coordinate them 
as different aspects of the behavior of human forces, it is 
easy to see that the apparent conflict of theory is due to 
inaccuracy of observation and statement, probably induced 
by the necessities of repressed emotional conflicts of the 
past, which have hitherto precluded, on the part of par- 
ticular philosophers, efficient effort toward the coordination 
of the two formulas into a more complete understanding 
of these related psychologic factors. 

Theodore Schroeder. 
New York City. 



